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even against the whole world, you were not mad.”—GEORGE ORWELL 
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Unnegotiables 


There is one compromise the Soviet Union cannot be expected to make: 
acquiescence in unlimited German rearmament. This is the decisive source of inter- 
national tensions, whether they manifest themselves in Berlin, in negotiations on dis- 
armament or a nuclear ban or anything else. Unless this issue is resolved through 
diplomacy, there will be no avoiding World War III. Unless the United States and its 
dependent governments are ready to compromise their present determination to arm 
West Germany, including nuclear missiles, to the limit of her capacity, the Soviet 
Union will have no option but to seek an advantageous timing of a military conflict. It 
will then be convinced, and correctly so, that another world war is unavoidable, 
recognizing this as an unnegotiable objective of the NATO partners. 

The aim for which German rearming is being pushed with utmost speed and 
determination may have been obscured to the average reader of the Western press, even 
after Chancellor Adenauer started referring to the “temporariness” of the present 
German boundaries. Such a reader may be impressed by the claims of a “new” 
Germany and the “purely defensive” nature of its renewed militarism. The Soviet 
people, however, who within three decades came close to twice succumbing to the 
German Drang nach Osten, can have no illusions as to the purpose of yet another 
German military build-up. Whatever rationalizations our diplomats may provide for 
abandoning the policy of German demilitarization after World War II, each rifle bullet 


and each nuclear warhead in West German hands is destined to land on the body of 


the Soviet Union. 

As long as the United States was entertaining 
the hope of converting NATO into an effective, 
coherent politico-military alliance, one could 
conceive of the rebuilt West German armies as 
merely cannon fodder for the West. The half- 
admitted internal failure of NATO, however, 
has fundamentally changed the international 
character of the West German forces. West 
German military bases in Great Britain, France 
and Italy acquire an overall strategic impor- 
tance. The German armies are not intended 
merely to absorb the first shock of a Soviet 
encounter, but to survive it and to continue 
their strategic role. The extensive preliminaries 
in equipping the West German forces with 
nuclear missiles lead to their graduation from 
a NATO order-taker to a NATO order-giver. 

The possession of nuclear missiles gives a 
government an independent capacity to wage 
war and thereby to precipitate world war. The 
NATO alliance is eaten by the reluctance of its 
continental members to commit themselves 
irrevocably to active participation in a future 
war that could be waged without their con- 
sultation. That’s why, with the conspicuous 
exception of West Germany, they hesitate to 
accept nuclear missiles under direct NATO 
command. The more the neutralist and 
separatist tendencies grow, the more determined 
is the Pentagon to let West Germany have 
nuclear missiles. It is anxious to give her the 
capacity to wage a war in spite of an ever- 
growing reluctance on the part of other Euro- 
pean NATO members. Nuclear missiles in 
West German hands will serve as an insurance 
policy against inter-allied pressures that would 
render the waging of war impossible. 





If this is an unnegotiable objective of our 
policy, then the Soviet Union is put in an 
absolutely intolerable situation. Her most vital 
interest vis-a-vis an historic and geographic 
adversary is being directly threatened, and not 
to defend it would in the long run be 
suicidal. 

Wtihin this scope the Berlin issue assumes 
the importance of a diplomatic testing ground. 
It has become an ominous crucible of intent 
between East and West. An uncompromising 
attitude on the part of the Western powers on 
the issue of Berlin would bear the message that 
they are not ready seriously to consider the 
whole German complex. A conciliatory attitude 
may indicate Western readiness to negotiate 
the more fundamental problems. To give in 
to the Soviets on Berlin without a readiness 
simultaneously to discuss the permissible level 
of German armaments would by no means 
resolve the tension between the Soviet Union 
and the United States. It is even possible and 
probable that unless the West were willing to 
negotiate Germany’s right to rearm, the 
Soviets would rather not achieve an accord 
on Berlin. They cannot afford to have a few 
incidentals of the German problem settled at 
the expense of the fundamental factors. They 
cannot afford to create the illusion that the 
German question can be resolved merely by 
removing its indicator. 

The Soviet Government’s insistence on dis- 
cussing Germany within the context of a peace 
treaty is intended to link such talks directly 
to the Potsdam objective of German de- 
militarization. 

(Continued on page 5) 








The End of a Controversy 





Salk Vaccine Post Mortem 


Ever since its June, 1960 issue, The Minority of One has been 
challenging the efficacy of the Salk vaccine. In that issue, Dr. Ernest 
B. Zeisler, Clinical Associate Professor of Medicine at the Chicago 
Medical School, published a revealing study “The Great Salk Vaccine 
Fiasco,” which he has frequently followed up by pertinent comments 
in his TMO column, “To Set the Record Straight.” 

At the time, we had this to say, among other comments: “Two 
reactions are possible to Dr. Zeisler’s challenge: one would be coercive- 


punitive; the other — an unbiased re- 
examination of scientific and statistical 
data. We profoundly hope that the Ameri- 
can Medical Association and other medical 
authorities will be responsibly inspired to 
forfeit vanity and vindictiveness and meet 
the challenge with the seriousness the 
problem demands.” 


Time has proven us over-optimistic. 
Neither AMA nor other medical authorities 
have availed themselves of any of the two 
anticipated reactions; they chose a third 
course, one which was more effective in 
coping with any opposition irrelevant of 
merit. They gave Prof. Zeisler’s study the 
traditicnal silent treatment. None of the 
medical authorities and officers of the AMA, 
the National Foundation and the U.S. 
Public Health Service has ever responded 
to his challenges. 


During its recently held convention, 
AMA’s House of Delegates has finally 
endorsed the attenuated live virus vaccine 
developed by Dr. Albert 8B. Sabin as 
“offering longer protection” than the Salk 
vaccine. Up until practically the eve of 
that convention, AMA's officers evaluated 
the Salk vaccine highly, as with an efficacy 


the 
sponsors of the resolution felt no need to 
bridge the gap with some kind of an 
explanation, is a medical application of 
“might is right.” That past endorsements 
of the Salk vaccine depended more on the 
commercial interests of the drug industry 
and the financial interests of many phy- 
sicians rather than on medical merit is 
evident from the fact that even in the midst 
of AMA's retreat, it still kept urging Salk 
vaccinations until the Sabin vaccine is 
marketed (or rather until the drug manv- 
facturers’ supplies of the Salk vaccine are 
exhausted). 


The cynicism of the U.S. Public Health 
Service. stoops even lower. The successful 
use of the Sabin vaccine in many countries 
has not prevented it from announcing that 
the live-virus vaccine will not be licensed 
for manufacture before October; and, to 
provide an umbrella for this unscrupulous 
decision, The New York Times repeats, as 
late as on July 4th, the National Founda- 
tion’s utterly compromised legend that the 
Salk vaccine is 94 per cent effective and 
editorially displays the audacity of calling 
AMA to task for having chosen “fo confuse 
a public that needs to be encouraged to 
use the only available vaccine.” 


As serious as the entire matter is, it is 
symptomatic of practices that pervade our 
public life, and not only in the medical 
field. it demonstrates how deliberately the 
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method of silent treatment is resorted to by 
our powers-that-be each time they are 
challenged by valid minority opinion. It 
also demonstrates that wrong does not 
become right just by the power of majority 
endorsement. All the means at the dis- 
posal of the drug industry and the AMA 
lobby did not suffice to obliterate the 
correctness of one lonely voice that could 
be heard nowhere but in the forum of an 
obscure minority publication. 


As late as September 13, 1960, Dr. 
John H. Talbott, editor of the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, informed 
Prof. Zeisler that “we would never print 
anything saying that we had made a 
mistake.” Yet, a few months later the 
“mistake” can no longer be covered up; 
such is the short life of all falsehoods. 


This truth, so amply demonstrated by the 
Salk vaccine fiascc, real yet denied for so 
long, applies to the full range of con- 
troversies that should be permitted to 
emerg®é in our public forums, but are not. 
Whether the issue pertains to a medical 
question or to America’s international 
policies, there is no enemy like an unwill- 
ingness to face up to the truth. Any 
notion which precludes in advance an 
opposition is more damaging to America 
as a nation than any number of enemy 
divisions. 


To Set the Record Straight 
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By Ernest B. Zeisler 


Richard Nixon is crawling out of the woodwork. Even 
Eisenhower is being made up to look alive, and is telling ys 
how things should be run. It is nice that after eight and a half 
years he shows some interest, which is more than he did when 
he was nominally the President. 


Nixon regrets a tendency by the American public to accept 
Khrushchev’s assessment of our present position in the world, 
This is the same Nixon who publicly stated that our prestige had 
never been higher, and this at a time when he knew the content; 
of a then secret report by an agency of his own Administration 
which was to the contrary. One should remember that his 
entire political career was founded upon lying: he defeated 
Voorhis and Helen Douglas for Representative in the House, 
and then, most monstrous of all, he rose to the Senate for his 
role in the successful framing of Alger Hiss, in which he was 
greatly assisted by the F.B.I. 

Now he demands that we should make it clear to Khrush- 
chev that “we are just as determined to fight for freedom as he 
appears to be determined to fight against it.” But we cannot 
make it clear that we are determined to fight for freedom when 
we are in fact not determined to fight for freedom, but often 
fight against it, and knowingly. Where was our fight against 
Chiang Kai-shek, Franco, Trujillo, Verwoerd? Where was our 
fight against Syngman Rhee, against Peron, against Bao Dai, 
against Batista? 

a a * 

We must not appease the Soviets, but our Attorney General 
and others want us to appease the racists in Alabama and 
Mississippi; all this establishes us as the champions of freedom 


oe > + 


We are amazed at the Soviet demands for a troika super- 
vision system over international agencies. The Soviets have not 
always raised this demand. Now, however, the Congolese affair 
has taken place. The UN sent in troops. The Soviets were 
instructed to remove all their personnel, and they complied 
without resistance. The Belgians have been repeatedly instructed 
to remove their forces and personnel. They are still there, nearly 
a year later, and with the connivance of the United States, which 
blocked a move in the United Nations ordering the Belgians 
out in twenty-one days. 

At least for the first four months of the Congo affair, the 
Secretary General of the UN showed himself to be plainly not 
neutral. This had a good deal to do with the decision of the 
Soviets not to put themselves again into the hands of one person. 

As to the Soviet insistence on a veto prerogative, we would 
have everyone think this is a Soviet invention. In fact, we 
ourselves insisted on a veto in the Security Council, and would 
never have joined the UN without it. And by our Connolly 
Amendment we have an absolute veto over the International 
Court on any question which we say involves our interest; this is 
as if no one could be brought to trial without his own consent. 


The argument by proponents of federal aid to parochial 
schools on the grounds that at present Catholics are paying 
double, once for public schools and once for parochial schools, 
is to be disallowed completely. It is as if a citizen who hires 
a private watchman should complain that he is being taxed to 
support the city police and that therefore the city should pay 
for his private watchman. Catholic children have a right to 
attend public school; if they choose, as they have a right to do, 
to have private schools of their own, they must pay for it them- 
selves. Pres. Kennedy has stated repeatedly and emphatically 
that federal aid, direct or by such as low interest 
loans, would be contrary to the Constitution of the United States. 
Those who do not like this provision of the Constitution have 
a right to try to have it amended by Constitutional means; t0 
agitate for its violation without its having been legally amended 
is subversive. 
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The Bill of Rights and the States 


By Daniel M. Berman 
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Not all the evils, nor even the worst ones, 
derive from the content of the mass-media. 
Some are inherent to the nature of the 
phenomenon itself, and therefore derive from 
an unwise use, or over-use, of the media when 
they are made perpetually available, regardless 
of content. There is perhaps nothing so good 
as will not yield harm in the abuse. Lurking 
in its depths are potential evils waiting to be 
released by the violation of its virtue. For that 
reason, perhaps, the good needs to be watched 
more keenly than the bad because the potential 
evils come disguised in the habiliments of an 
already proclaimed virtue. We fail to see that 
some of these evils are worse than the more 
apparent ones only because their effects are 
slowly cumulative and thereby become apparent 
only at long-range, at which time they will 
have done their work so completely as to render 
us incapable of perceiving them. Meanwhile 
they hide behind the more immediate evils to 
remain untouched when we endeavor to remove 
only the apparent ones; and thus, like the 
mythical hydra, continue to grow heads faster 
than we can lop them off. Hence, our un- 
precedented crime wave, especially among 
adolescents, is not only the result of a 
prevalence of crime programs in the mass- 
media, the more apparent cause, but is even 
more the effect of a remote and worse cause; 
namely, an increasing degeneration of the 
whole mental process, a deterioration of the 
whole mind, produced by an almost continuous 
impact of the mass-media upon it, and the 
failure of education to counteract the effect. 

In connection with television, one of these 
concealed evils newly released or promoted by 
the necessity of looking into a brightly lighted 
“tube”, not to count the probable wholesale 
defection of eyesight, is indicated by the answer 
of Prof. Lowell S. Trowbridge of Boston Uni- 
versity to a questionnaire circulated by the 
Parent-Teacher Association of the Lincoln 
Elementary School in Malden, Massachusetts. 
Its results revealed that a “discomforting” 
number of parents like the influence of television 
on their children because it “kept them off the 
streets.” Not only does the passive entertain- 
ment further deprive children of the need to be 
resourceful in devising their own play, but, he 
contends, it threatens to estrange parents and 
their children. “It’s deceptive to say the family 
is brought together around the TV set. They 
are together physically, but not psychologically. 
The Cambridge survey conducted by Dr. 
Eleanor Maccoby showed that in 58 per cent 
of the families there was no talk at all during 
television evenings. Parents are too absorbed 
to talk to their children, and then the school 
gets the problem of the rejected child.”1 


So in addition to aggravating the defection 
of character — morally, intellectually, and 
physically — fostered by the present practice 
of the other mass-media, this new sister-medium 
of mass-communication, with similar license of 
content and time, threatens to introduce another 
factor of social disintegration to supplement the 
effect of the automobile in dissolving the family 


Mr. d’Amato is a faculty member of Tufts University at 
Medford, Mass., the author of several volumes, and a 
permanent contributor to TM 

1. Reported by Sara White in the Boston Traveler, 
April 2, 1952. 

2. As reported by Johan "aed in The Boston Sunday 
Globe April 710, 1955 

3. <.uome in The Boston Traveler, March 31, 

4. Television Without Commercials: The Saturday 

s. k pon | by’ Mary" Hand in The Christi 

- y a in e tian 
Science Monitor, October 7, 1952. 
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bond. It wraps itself around each individual to 
isolate him from all others, and thus tends to 
dissolve the intimate bond of affection or 
understanding, which is not only the cement 
of a healthy society, but is also the sustaining 
power of the individual’s own happiness. Only 
a mind that has altogether ceased to think can 
categorically deny that the mass-media is a 
contributing factor to the growing social 
apathy of the times. 

Serious enough as that is, there is yet another 
vital aspect of the situation described by Prof. 
Trowbridge in the latent fact that it further 
promotes the current decline in the art of 
conversation which already amounts to an 
illiteracy of self-expression so. alarming in level 
and extent as to become both a problem and a 
hindrance to formal education. Indeed, we have 
proceeded so far in that direction that the 
exchange of ideas as an important factor in 
mental development is hardly ever thought of 
any longer. Television, more than any other 
mass-media, is not only making vital conversa- 
tion an extinct art, but is also well on the way 
of dealing a final blow to the habit of reading. 
“I guess this is the end of literature,” said the 
well-known American novelist, John P. Mar- 
quand. “Nobody is going to read any more. 
People only buy magazines to read on trains — 
places where they can’t get television.”® 

Meanwhile, another unusual effect on the 
thinking process is taking place to stamp a new 
crippling trait upon the character of our 
thought. The mass-media, and especially tele- 
vision, are succeeding in making the average 
mind over in their own image, and as they want 
it to be — i.e. consumer-minded. Too much 
television, too many movies, and an exaggerated 
interest in sports events, says Robert A. 
Choate, a dean of Boston University, “are 









smothering the natural creative instincts qj 
children have with a consumer's attitude towar 
everything.” And confirming this, is the ob. 
servation made by Raymond H. Wittcoff, chair. 
man of the National Citizens Committee fo, 
Educational television. “Jf anyone with th 
wisdom of Plato would observe how we ap 
now amusing our children (television is noy 
their principal form of amusement) he woul 
have to conclude that the final aim of our live 
is to become smart consumers of the righ 
brands of merchandise and to acquire excellenc 
in the arts of brutality and frivolity.’+ Aj 
these concealed and long-range effects of 
deterioration, not to count the immediat 
crimes, violence, and sexual immorality arising 
from them, is indeed a high price to pay fo 
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A New Generation and a New Task 
By Jan Edward Garrett 


On a day in April, a community yet to 
experience the Industrial Revolution felt the 
shot that was to be heard around the world. 
It has echoed since in every plea for the dignity 
of the human individual, in every clamor for 
constitutional rights and civic freedoms. On 
a day in October, 142 years later, from a 
Russian Petrograd yet to emerge into the 
modern era, another shot was sped on its way 
through the world. It has been echoed in 
every cry for social equality, in every clamor 
for the economic dignity of all men. That these 
similar pleas toward similar goals now divide a 
world is the greatest tragedy of our time. 
It is for us to reconcile these goals. In this 
endeavor we will face the strongest forces that 
ignorance, prejudice, and self-deceit can muster. 

Today we cannot remember how the last 
generation endured a depression and fought 
a world war, but they in turn cannot conceive 
of our task. They did not have to avert a fate 
envisioned in mushroom clouds; they had to 
subordinate state to nation, but not nation to 
humanity. 
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free and easy entertainment which, if allowed & that th 
to mount, will in the end amount to the cos I xhrush 
of doom. as an 
That there is yet no hope for abatement js (me Whethe 
revealed in various polls of television viewer exactly 
similar to that taken in the Brighton ani jm serv 
Allston sections of Boston conducted by the “Y 
Boston University School of Public Relation, je 4 
In addition to the fact that children spend mor J ¥tmost 
hours before the television set than in the clay. 
room, we find among television set owners ; § Pt!P! 
phenomenon of public opinion similar to that If ' 
which we found in the national survey of & in pre 
radio listening, and which seemingly confirms an ul 
Lazarsfeld’s interpretation of it. “Some 40 pe % own | 
cent of families polled said the present pro. @& Germ 
grams were ‘good’, 30 per cent said they were @ mere 
‘fair’. Four per cent said they were ‘excellent, ® able S 
17 per cent said they were ‘very good’, and @ been 
9 per cent said they were ‘poor’.”5 How much & avert 
of such mass opinion is already conditioned by In 
the radio and other mass-media is a point to & shado 
be noted in the discussion of it. prove 
They 

perip! 

heate 

on th 

natio’ 

as t 

arma 

man¢ 

affor 

Yet this is the task that faces us. We can no % may 
longer ignore what our fathers failed to under- & of a 
stand: man — the collective welfare of & decis 
humanity — must be the measure of al @ war 
things. We cannot ignore the fact that we § must 
have attained the highest living standard in & issue 
the world, not because we deserved it, but & situa 
because the land and natural resources were & the | 
here; not because America built herself, but T 
because human beings of all nationalities, B wi 
faiths, and social strata labored long and hard & mar 
in the shops, mines, fields, universities, and B ban 
accounting houses to make it what it was to & alre 
become; not because the ingenuity was self- B Go 
produced, but because the thoughts were born & tors 
in Greek philosophy, set down in a Romat & but 
alphabet and Hindu-Arabic numerals, by Euro & can 
pean-invented print and on Chinese-originated & neg 
paper; not because our economy was self: & pur 
supported, but because we traded with nations & hol 
the world around. Through the production of & an 
every culture and the good-will of every ' 
people, this nation has developed its human ani & .., 
material potentials. The time has now com & q, 
when the peoples of the world are asking, “Wha 4, 
will the United States do in the name of & 4, 
democracy? Where are the signs that America & ,.. 
believes in the freedom which she has long atl & jy 











loudly proclaimed for all?” 
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Soviet 
Unnegotiables 


(Continued from page 1) 


Chairman Khrushchev’s deadline, communi- 
cated to President Kennedy in Vienna, is taken 
griously by Western diplomats and the press. 
In fact, ever since he started issuing such 
deadlines in November 1958, they have been 
referred to in the West as “ultimatums.” Only 
the Soviets themselves deny the ultimatum 
nature of their demands with regard to Berlin. 
These denials are significant; there is one 
occasion in diplomacy when governments wish 
their intentions to be perefectly clear — when 
they issue ultimatums. If the Soviets wished 
to confront the West with an ultimatum, they 
would leave no guess work for us to be done. 


Khrushchev’s latest deadline was not presented 
as an ultimatum. It is not important to him 
whether or not we will meet his deadline 
exactly. What is important from his point of 
observation is whether or not he will discern 
any willingness on our part to compromise in 
our determination to rearm Germany to the 
utmost. If the West proves willing, the details 
of a Berlin settlement will lose their war- 
precipitating potential. 

If Western diplomats and the press persist 
in presenting the Soviet demands on Berlin as 
an ultimatum, they do this because of their 
own knowledge that the more fundamental 
German issues (for which Berlin serves as a 
mere symbol) involve the most vital, unnegoti- 
able Soviet interests. Such interests have always 
been decisive in any government’s decision to 
avert or not to avert war. 

In any diplomatic talks conducted in the 
shadow of the Soviet deadline, the Soviets may 
prove ready to make far-reaching compromises. 
They can be made on such issues as Berlin, any 
peripheral territory where the cold war is 
heated beyond the scale of its definition, or even 
on the troika principle for administering inter- 
national institutions. The Soviets may go so far 
as to acquiesce to some level of German 
armaments. There will be, however, one de- 
mand on which they will not, and cannot 
afford to compromise — namely that Germany 
may not be permitted to arm to the point 
of acquiring a strategic and politico-military 
decisiveness on the European continent. If 
war is to be averted, the compromise on this 
must come from us. Standing pat on this 
issue would in effect amount to creating a war 
situation, irrelevant of what would provoke 
the first shot or by whom it would be fired. 

The indications of how American diplomacy 
will meet the unnegotiable in the Soviet de- 
mands give no cause for optimism. Nuclear 
ban negotiations have for all practical purposes 
already been suspended by the American 
Government. That the non-negotiating negotia- 
tors still indulge in verbal contests is nothing 
but propaganda. The American press was quite 
candid in urging the President to give up 
negotiations, but to continue the talks for the 
purpose of creating a verbal image that would 
hold the Soviets responsible for not achieving 
an understanding. 

Yet, if the U.S. Government can win 
enough time, the strategic importance of 
German rearming may be substantially re- 
duced. It could then improve its intercon- 
tinental ballistic systems of delivery, or, by 
Tesuming nuclear tests produce equal-in-impact- 
but-smaller-in-size nuclear missiles for which 
Present delivery systems are adequate. It could 
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B® FOR THE SENATE ANTITRUST AND 
MONOPOLY SUBCOMMITTEE for con- 
ducting an investigation of deceptive 
packaging and labeling practices. 


B® FOR THE CENTRAL LABOR COUNCIL 
OF NEW YORK for deciding to form a 
city wide political party of labor. 


B FOR THE CONGRESS OF RACIAL 
EQUALITY for continuing its Freedom 
Rides in spite of official pressure to halt 
them, and in spite of deceptive news 
despatches to the contrary. 


> FOR DR. LEONARD W. LARSON, new- 
ly elected president of the American 
Medical Association, for urging his organ- 
ization to undertake disciplinary measures 
against physicians guilty of unethical 
practices. 


B® FOR THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION for finally taking an 
affirmative stand on the desegregation of 
public schools. 


B® FOR PRESIDENT JOHN F. KENNEDY 
for withholding approval of tariff in- 
creases on imported baseball gloves, 
mosaic tile and sheet glass, recommended 
by the Tariff Commission. 


B FOR SENATOR J. W. FULBRIGHT for 
pleading for restraint and calm in the 
U. S. Government's approach to the ever- 
rising international tension. 


also possibly produce reliable anti-missile mis- 
siles. In such a case further technological 
developments of American weaponry would 
substitute for the strategic role presently en- 
visioned for West Germany. Then it would be 
more acceptable to the U.S. Government to 
negotiate at least some curbs on German 
militarization. 

It is erroneous to believe that this indicates 
a desirability for a resumption of American 
nuclear tests. Chancellor Adenauer and his 
Government are acutely aware of the com- 
plexities. That’s why the West Germans are 
pressing for a nuclear arsenal before America’s 
use for it starts to diminish. The West German 
Government’s hold on U.S. diplomacy is so 
strong that we may no longer be in a position 
of dictating the limits of its military assertion. 
If this be the case, we may well find ourselves 
in a diplomatic situation in which we would be 
willing to negotiate a ceiling on German 
armaments without having the power to sign an 
effective international instrument to this effect. 
War could then break out as a compulsion we 
could not curb even if we wanted to. 


On the other hand, the Soviets are acutely 
aware of the relative immunity lent them by 


> FOR THE U.S. JUSTICE DEPARTMENT 
for initiating action against racial dis- 
crimination at the New Orleans Moisant 
International Airport. 


B® FOR THE MAJORITY OF THE U.S. 
SUPREME COURT for reversing a ninety 
day jail sentence against Bernhard 
Deutch, a nuclear physicist, for refusing 
to name members of the Communist 
Party before the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities. 


> FOR ALL THE MEMBERS OF THE U. S. 
SUPREME COURT for setting aside a New 
York State decision that had ended the 
Communist Party’s participation in the 
state’s unemployment compensation sys- 
tem. 


B® FOR THE U.S. COMMERCE DEPART- 
MENT for easing curbs on shipment of 
farm products to the Soviet Union and 
East European countries. 


B® FOR THE U.S. SUPREME COURT for 
declaring unconstitutional a provision of 
the Maryland Constitution that anyone 
holding an office of profit or trust in the 
state declare a belief in God; and for 
reversing Maryland’s decision to bar Roy 
R. Torcaso from receiving a license as a 
notary public because he refused to make 
such declaration. 


their superior delivery systems for inter- 
continental missiles. They know that these can 
be offset by either a German nuclear arsenal 
or technological improvements of American 
nuclear and delivery capacity. The diminution 
of German war-waging capacity, with a con- 
comitant increase in American war-waging 
capacity, would be of no comfort to the Soviets. 
That’s why the timing of their demands for a 
Berlin settlement (within the context of a peace 
treaty with Germany) assumes a decisive 
importance. They must insist on an accord 
before West Germany commands nuclear mis- 
siles, but also before American military tech- 
nology compensates the offensive loss involved. 
A resumption of American nuclear tests, 
therefore, may hasten the day when a peace 
treaty with Germany would no longer suffice 
to protect the unnegotiable Soviet interests. 
To expose these interests to a military challenge 
with or without West Germany, would make 
little difference to the threatened Soviets. A 
resumption of American nuclear tests can only 
further aggravate the international situation, in 
that it will leave the Soviets little time to 
prevent a strategic American advantage. 
June 12, 1961 
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“We shall not be able to claim that we have gained total 
victory in this war if any vestige of fascism in any of its 
malignant forms is permitted to survive anywhere in the 
world.” 

—These were Franklin D. Roosevelt’s words in his Message 

to Congress, Sept. 14, 1943. On Feb. 11, 1945, at the Crimea 

Conference, Roosevelt, Churchill and Stalin issued a statement 

announcing the Allied plan “to wipe out the Nazi party, Nazi laws, 

organizations and institutions, remove all Nazi and militarist 
influence from public office and from the cultural and economic 
life of the German people .. .” 

In April, 1945 the U.S. Joint Chiefs of Staff ordered their 
Commander in Europe, General Eisenhower, to implement this 
treaty in the U. S. Zone of Germany, and to undertake the complete 
destruction of Nazism and Nazi organizations, overt or covert, and 
to eliminate from all spheres of German public, corporate or 
cultural life all supporters of fascism, militarism or Nazism. 

In August, 1945, after the surrender of Germany, the Three 
Great Powers reiterated their agreement, at Potsdam, “permanently 
to prevent the revival or reorganization of German militarism and 
Nazism . . . to prevent all Nazi and militarist activity or propaganda 

. German education shall be so controlled as completely to 
eliminate Nazi and militarist doctrines . . .” 


Today, sixteen years later, the West German daily FRANK- 
FURTER RUNDSCHAU writes (April 11, 1961): “(Eichmann) com- 
mitted his crimes in connection with a political state ideclogy which 
has become part of the historic German nature. . . It is necessary 
to realize that there are still uncontrolled emotions in the German 
people and that a sincere self-recognition and the wish to fight 
against these emotions will prevent a repetition of the Nazi horrors 


Dwight Martin, who questioned many West Germans on the 
Eichmann trial reports in NEWSWEEK, (April 17, 1961): “A 
few even take Eichmann’s side. In Cologne, a 40ish taxi driver 
looked over his shoulder to see if his passenger were a Jew, then 
said: ‘T’'ll tell you something. Hitler was right, and Eichmann 
should get a medal.’” Martin also asked Dr. Gerhard Frey, 
publisher of the West German SoLDATEN ZEITUNG: “Do you 
think that Eichmann is guilty?” Dr. Frey published his answer 
in a frontpage article on April 14, 1961. After mentioning that 
every second resident of New York is a Jew, he states: “It would 
be praiseworthy, well, honorable of you, if you would insist upon 
the punishment of your war criminals too . . . There you have a 
great task, gentlemen, to have those guility of crimes punished 
justly. ” 

ce * ™ 

It was on June 25, 1945, that William L. Clayton, Assistant 
Secretary of State, testified before a Sub-Committee of the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs: “The second matter I should like 
to discuss relates to the current and urgent problem of frustrating 
German attempts to hide abroad a stake for another gamble at 
world domination. The Department of State has abundant evidence 
that the Nazis, in anticipation of military defeat, made careful plans 
to carry on in foreign countries a wide range of activities necessary 
to support an eventual resurgence of German power.” 

THE NEW YorK HERALD TRIBUNE of March 31, 1945 told its 
readers that the Department of State gave the following account 
of Germany’s secret postwar plans: “The Department of State 
announced today that reliable information collected by Allied 
Governments clearly indicates that the Nazi regime in Germany 
has developed well-arranged postwar plans for the perpetuation of 
Nazi doctrines and domination. Some of these plans have already 
been put into operation and others are ready to be launched on a 
widespread scale immediately upon termination of hostilities in 
Europe . . . German technicians, cultural experts and undercover 
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NAZISM 


By F. W. Jaeger 









agents have well-laid plans to infiltrate foreign countries with th 
object of developing economic, cultural and political ties . |. 
This Government is now in possession of photostatic copies o 
several volumes of German plans on this subject. The Germ 
propaganda is to be an integral part of the overall postwar program, 
The immediate aim of the propaganda program will be directs 
at removing Allied control measures, by softening up the Allie, : 
through subtle pleas for fair treatment of Germans, and lat, babbli 
the program will be extended and intensified with the object 
giving rebirth to all Nazi doctrines and furthering German ambition 







































































for world domination. Unless these plans are checked, they wil A 
present a constant menace to postwar peace and security.” colum 
Of great interest is a directive issued by the Intelligen:  Y™ | 
Department of the German High Command, dated March 15,§ % ? 
1944, and signed by Admiral Walter Wilhelm Canaris: “The ney 2 
regulations put into effect by the political leaders for the dissolution  @&* 
and disintegration of the enemy bloc should be carried out mor jy 
intensely. We must do our utmost to create a state of confusion oa 
and distrust among our enemies . . . There is great fear in the For 
U.S.A. of Bolshevism. The opposition to Roosevelt’s alliance UP 
with Stalin is constantly growing. Our chances of success ar one 
good, if we can stir up influential circles against Roosevelt’s policy Gait 
. We have at our command in the United States efficient N 
contacts which have been carefully kept up even during the war. ( - 
The campaign of hatred stirred up by Roosevelt and the Jew * 
against everything German has temporarily silenced the pro *3* 
German bloc in the U.S.A. However, there is every hope that § Due 
this situation will be completely changed within a few months § ‘tis 
. We must point to the danger that Germany may be forced need 
to cooperate with Russia. The greatest caution has to be observed @ 2 E 
in all talks and negotiations by those who, as ‘anti-Nazis’, maintain § 5 
contacts with the enemy. When fulfilling missions, they have to 
comply strictly with instructions.” 

There are a lot more documents like this one: the Directive § vict 
of the German High Command on Political Warfare in the U. S. A: & othe 
German Plan for Psychological Warfare in the U.S.A. — a §& poli 
Memorandum from Dr. Colin Ross to the German Foreign Office, § the 

- 1943; the “Generalplan 1945”, initialed by Grand Admiral Doenitz § shel 
and Field Marshal Keitel. Full texts are in my files. 

Unfortunately, these plans were not checked, and responsible B mac 
politicians, editors, and loyal citizens everywhere should demand § lu 
the immediate publication of the “abundant evidence” and the § Bot 
“photostatic copies of German postwar plans”. Above all, citizens § 4 | 
should ask their Representatives, Senators and Members of Parlia- § En 
ment for an investigation of the growing influence of German § 22t 
nationalism and the policy of revenge, however disguised. The § All 
activities of the so-called expellees in West Germany, especially, § me 
show a development about which every responsible citizen should § 19 
be informed. Leaders of expellee organizations propagate old B do 
Hitlerian ideas and slogans such as “Volk ohne Raum” (a Nation § is 
Without Space), “Befreiung statt Wiedervereinigung” (Liberation § At 
Instead of Re-unification), and “Neuordnung Ost-und Sued- § we 
osteuropas” (a new Order for East and Southeast Europe). 

* & * Wi 

Of special interest is a circular letter by the German Geo § % 
Political Center in Madrid, Spain, issued at the beginning of th 
September 1950. It gives a very impressive account of the § 1% 
successful execution of the German postwar conspiracy: “During § o% 
the forthcoming months, Germany’s foreign policy must be geared § P 
to a subtler exploitation of the conflict between the Eastern and § t 
Western blocs. Our aim in the immediate future must be to regain a 
full sovereignty for West Germany which will eventually result in BP 
the restoration of freedom of action throughout the whole of @ © 
Europe. With accelerated speed we are approaching the point at a 
which we must liberate Europe from American control. It is \ 
Se ee 0 ee It is up to us é 
to determine the methods and the timing . ' 









Resurrected or Continued? 


“We must not forget that Germany has always considered 
orientation towards the West as a policy of expediency, or one 
to be pursued only under pressure of circumstances . . . 

“We must not let ourselves become befogged by Washington’s 
supid and meaningless slogans about the ‘Struggle of Democracy 
yersus Communism’. The so-called American democracy does 
not deserve the sacrifice of the bones of even a single German 
soldier. In the age of regimented and militarized economy, the 
babbling about democracy and so-called ‘free enterprise’ is such 
nonsense that we need not squander a single moment in refuting 
this American propaganda swindle .. .” 

As early as 1944 Walter Lippman warningly wrote in his 
column that the greatest misconception of the Allies after World 
War I, the most naive belief, was that Germany could be used 
a3 a ‘Bulwark against Bolshevism’. And he spoke up strongly 
against repeating this error: “The paramount object of the 
sttlement with Germany must be to prevent Germany from 
dominating the Continent and thereby holding the balance of 
power between the Western Democracies and the Soviet Union . . . 
For the Germans, to whom the mastery of the Continent is the 
supreme goal, the war would not have been fought in vain. If 
thirty years hence Germany dominates Europe and thus holds the 
balance of power between Russia and the English-speaking nations, 
German historians will not count this war as a true defeat.” 
(NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, March 30, °44). 

Poor Mr. Lippman! He had a feeling that Germany might 
again deceive the West, he erred, however, as to the 30 years. 
Due to an exact execution of the Nazi postwar plans, not half 
this time was needed! West Germany under Konrad Adenauer 
needed only ten years to become the dominating economic power 
in Europe, accompanied by a growing, rebuilt Wehrmacht which 
has the most modern arms. 


* * = 


How did the Nazi ideologists turn their defeat of 1945 into 
victory? After Franklin D. Roosevelt’s death, military planners and 
others in the United States quietly set out to implement a new 
policy based on calculated optimism towards Germany. Thus 
the policy to denazify, decartelize and demilitarize Germany was 
shelved. 

A rather sinister role in preserving the Nazis and their war 
machine was played by Allen Dulles of the CIA, whose inglorious 
clumsiness shocks the world again and again. In January, 1961, 
Bob Edwards, M.P. and Kenneth Dunne published their work, 
A Study of a Master Spy (Allen Dulles), (Housmans, London, 
England). Both did a lot of historical research. They found three 
authentic documents, comprising a record of the talks which 
Allen Dulles and his assistant held in Switzerland with German SS 
members of the SS Reich Security Office in February and March 
1943: “With a heavy heart we undertake our commentary of these 
documents. The reader will understand our feelings, for there 
is nothing more unpleasant than to realize one has been tricked. 
And there are at least seven points in these documents that show 
we were utterly deceived. 

“Point One: Mr. Dulles assured us that he had dealings only 
with enemies of the Nazis. Herr Hohenlohe and Herr Schudekopf 
cannot be counted as such, since they were official members of 
the SS. In any case, their statements utterly disprove any assump- 
tion that they belonged to the opposition. Point Two: The policy 
of the Western Allies from January 1943 was based on the 
principle of ‘unconditional surrender’. In his conversations with 
the emissaries of the SS Dulles discusses something quite different, 
a compromise, possible negotiations, eventual terms, and even the 
Preservation of Nazism. Point Three: Official U.S. policy pro- 
claimed — and quite rightly so — the restoration of a free Austria 
and a free Czechos'ovakia. Mr. Dulles suggests to Prince Hohen- 
lohe that both countries remain a part of the Reich. Point Four: The 
guiding principle of any coalition is an honorable attitude to one’s 
allies, particularly in the face of the enemy. Mr. Dulles allowed 


himself to violate this principle both in regard to Russia, which is 
understandable, knowing Dulles, and in regard to Britain, which 
is absolutely monstrous and incomprehensible. Point Five: The 
whole civilized world was shocked by Hitler’s anti-semitic actions, 
and condemned them. The terrible fate of the Jews who fell into 
the hands of the SS appalled humanity. But there is no sign 
that Mr. Dulles and his confidant shared these feelings. On the 
contrary, Mr. Dulles’s remarks regarding the Jews give us cause 
to think that his former connections with the German monopolies 
were not confined solely to business matters. We find it difficult 
to imagine how the truth about Dulles’s attitude to the Jews will 
be greeted in Israel . . . These Points are enough to judge how 
Mr. Dulles abused the confidence of the United States to the 
detriment of its allies, and how ruthlessly he pulled the wool over 
our eyes.” 

Now one can only wonder how the American people will react 
to Allen Dulle’s past machinations as well as those brought into 
the open more recently. 

* & 

Against this background it is hardly surprising that Professor 
Koppel S. Pinson of Queens College in New York wrote in his 
book, Modern Germany: Its History and Civilization, Macmillan, 
1954: “Few as the anti-Nazis were, they should have been 
given enthusiastic support by the Military Government. This was 
usually not the case. While it was not always apparent whether 
Nazism paid or not, it became all too evident from the start that 
anti-Nazism did not pay . . . Thus the years after 1947 saw the 
huge rehiring of former Nazis for important places in the 
administrative machinery of the new German states (the reference 
is to member states of the German Federal Republic — FWJ).” 
Prof. Pinson found that those Germans who were anti-Nazis or 
participated in the denazification effort “began to find it increasingly 
difficult to find employment, and have come to form a new class 
of political and economic outcasts.” The Nazis in the West German 
Government “are not only nominal party members. They include 
among others the author of the official legal commentary to the 
Nuremberg Laws, the organizer of the activities of the Grand Mufti 
in the Near East, the director of the East European Division of the 
Nazi Foreign Office, the active leader in the deportation of the 
Jews of Amsterdam, and the man who ordered the extermination 
of Jews deported from Rumania.” The author also became alarmed 
by the fact that “the police force is staffed with numerous SS 
Officers . . . Open admiration for the top Nazi leaders has also 
begun to reappear . . . Revived Nazi sentiment has been utilized 
to form various political groups, political parties, and veterans’ 
organizations.” 

When, in September 1951, the Allied High Commissioners 
formally invited West Germany to raise an army for the West, 
the Caicaco DatLy NEws commented on October 10, 1951, under 
the heading “U.S. Impatience Deals Germany All The Trumps”: 
“Responsibility for the bad bargaining position of the United States 
lies squarely on the door-step of the Pentagon. Germany has been 
in a position to dictate its terms ever since September 1950, when 
American military leaders let it be known that German troops were 
‘indispensable’ for the defense of Western Europe.” 

Certain people and publications keep alive the impression 
that there are “only a few Nazis” in the Federal Republic; and 
they point to the DRP (German Reich Party). The DRP’s strength 
lies in the reactionary areas of Lower Saxony, with some sup- 
porters in every state, of course. However, much greater danger 
comes from those Nazis who have heavily infiltrated the major 
parties. Others have switched to more nationalistic propaganda 
because the electorate tends that way. The Weimar Republic was 
handed over to Hitler bound and gagged by a conspiracy of men 
who had sworn loyalty to the State they destroyed, and statesmen, 
apparently democratic, combined with disloyal civil servants and 
law officers to destroy German democracy in 1932 and 1933. The 
same danger exists today, and this is the most serious aspect of 
the present situation. 
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“To Test or Not to Test?” — that is the question which the NEw 
York TIMES has used repeatedly in the last few weeks as a heading 
for major comments on the current drift of international affairs. It 
was used as the title of a long but equivocal editorial; it was the subject 
of a two-column letter from Admiral Lewis Strauss, ex-head of the 
Atomic Energy Commission; it was the title of Hanson Baldwin’s 
most recent editorial gift to the Pentagon; it had ceased to be a question 
for Senator Dodd in his long letter to the editor published June 26, 
the same day as Baldwin’s column on why we must resume testing. 
A day earlier it was still a question for William L. Laurence. He used 
two whole columns to debate the pros and cons and concluded that the 
U.S. note to the Soviet Union threatening to resume tests “. . . 
has brought into sharp focus the fateful dilemma of whether to test or 
not to test.” 

But it is no longer a dilemma, no longer any question, for the 
Atomic Energy Commission, for the Pentagon, for most of the out- 
spoken Congressional leaders, for our loyal opposition, the Republican 
Party, or for many unofficial right wing spokesmen. Speaking as 
individuals and as the voices of major policy-making arms of our 
government, they have long since come out flatly, vigorously and 
openly in favor of an immediate resumption of nuclear testing. : 

This shift of our armament policy, which is not a drift but rather 
a headlong flight toward renewed testing of nuclear weapons, is 
apparent in a chronological compilation of news stories over the past 
few months. A landmark in this development was established by 
Congressman Chet Holifield in his famous “trial balloon” of June 14. 
This was the page 1 story which the NEw York Times headed: 
“HOLIFIELD URGES U.S. TO END CURB ON ATOMIC TESTS 

Trial Balloon Seen as Head of Congress 

Nuclear Unit Asks Major Policy Shift’ 

“SOVIET OBDURACY CITED 
House Democrat Requests Speed in 

Preparations to Resume Nuclear Blasts” 
But our governmental military institutions, the Pentagon and the 
AEC, had concluded long before this that tests must be resumed 
immediately. According to Admiral Strauss, President Eisenhower had 
been convinced by the militarists as early as the summer of 1960 that 
we should resume testing. Strauss said that the announcement was 
deferred in recognition that the new administration would be bound 
by any action that Eisenhower took. It is also possible that public 
opinion had not then been adequately shaped. 

This early point of view is exemplified by the, statement on 
November 10, 1960, made by Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chemist, member of 
the Atomic Energy Commission. This statement, which was approved 
by the whole Commission, was in the form of a learned paper pre- 
sented to the American Philosophical Society meeting in Philadelphia. 
It was appropriately preceded by a paper entitled, “Ancient Gods in 
Uniform.” The Times headlined the story: 

“A.E.C. VOICES PLEA FOR ATOM TESTING 
Commission Hints Russia is 
Cheating on Ban — New Arms at Stake” 

Holifield had also got the word early, even before he started his 
job as chairman of the Joint Congressional Committee on Atomic 
Energy. On December 13 he demanded that we immediately resume 
testing: 
“ATOM TEST DEADLINE URGED BY HOLIFIELD” 

On December 19, the UN General Assembly’s Politival Committee 
voted a resolution in favor of test suspension — but the United States 
abstained. On Christmas day the incoming administration announced: 
“PENTAGON TO PLAY MORE DIRECT ROLE 
IN ARMS PARLEYS” 
On December 29, Dr. Ralph Lapp, ex-AEC physicist, warned the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science that a test-ban 
agreement is of paramount importance but the time in which one is 
possible is fast slipping away. He predicted that less than a year 
remained before mutual intransigence between the two powers would 
prevent it. On January 14, advisors to the incoming administration, 
including Nitze, Wiesner and Neustadt (assistant secretary of defense, 
scientific advisor and consultant on governmental policy) advised the 
President-elect to postpone test-ban talks; on January 24, Kennedy 
acted on this advice and asked for a brief postponement. Between these 
two dates the Atomic Energy Commission let a contract for the 
digging of a “big hole” in a salt dome in Mississippi so as to be 
ready to resume testing instantly the administrative decision was made. 

The news of subsequent weeks showed the jockeying for position in 
the negotiations, with a rather quick shift in American news policy to a 
position which would support our breaking off negotiations. In Rusk’s 
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first news conference, on February 5, he assured us that his aides wep 
searching for ways to include Communist China in the test talks. py 
this concept seemed to be reversed on Feb. 12, when the NEW Yox 
Times headed an article: 
“U.S. OFFICIALS CONTEND DIFFERENCES BETWEEN SOVir 

AND RED CHINA AID CHANCES OF NEGOTIATING BAN" 
The same day: 

“OPTIMISM GROWS FOR SUCCESS WHEN ATOM TEST 
TALKS RESUME; McCLOY’S STAFF EXPANDING” 

But by March 26 things were less rosy 
























































“ATOM TALKS ARE NOT ADVANCING TI 
BUT BRITAIN AND U.S. ARE iN CLOSE STEP” note Oo! 
The next day: U.S. 
“U.S. PRESSES SOVIET TO DEFINE CONTROLS.” 
It was added parenthetically that Arthur H. Dean did not couch thi i It was 
request in terms of an ultimatum. On April 4, the big news was: the hy 
“SOVIET PUTS OFF TEST-BAN REPLY” discuss 
In the same article it was stated that Senator Gore had sat in on th j scarim! 
talks in his official capacity as a member of the U.S. delegation. ) day ™ 
was the next day that Vice President Johnson arrived in Geneva and wa 
briefed on the talks. 
On April 8, the Times story from Geneva was headlined: But 0 
“U.S. HOPES FADE ON ATOM TEST BAN” nuclez 
On the 18th of April Senator Thruston B. Morton, chairman of th: jm wmb 
Republican National Committee, noted with alarm that the Democratic 7 
administration was softening up our foreign policy by such things 4 —% comm 
offering concessions to the U.S.S.R. in the nuclear test ban talks and jm the ¥ 
demanded that we return to the firm policy “.. . that established peace With | 
and preserved it during the Eisenhower administration.” Perhaps in  ¢4% 
response, the President mended his ways on April 21: 
“PRESIDENT WARNS SOVIET TEST PLAN CAN DOOM ACCORD 
Sees No Chance For Nuclear Pact if The 
Russians Insist on Tripartite Direction” June 
It wasn’t until May 4 that Johnson yanked Gore off th 
negotiating delegation. But the Times assured its readers that the 
reason for this unprecedented action of the Vice President was because 
of “personal and political coolness.” The following day, May 5, th i 1¢ 
President sent Arthur Dean back to Geneva with a warning that ou fm ‘te? 





patience was almost exhausted: 
“PRESIDENT HINTS TEST TALK LIMITS” 

On May 11, the Republicans again demanded that the administration 
fall in line with a sensibly bellicose stance. The “Ev and Charlie” 
team of Dirksen and Halleck spoke the unanimous views of the 
Republican Congressional Leadership Conference: 

“REPUBLICANS DEMAND TEST TALK LIMITS 

Congress Leaders Charge Soviet ‘Monumental Stall’” 

May 15: “RUSSIANS THREATEN NEW NUCLEAR TESTS” 
May 20: “McCLOY INDICATES A-TALKS MAY FAIL” 
May 20: “BLEAK OUTLOOK AT GENEVA PUSHING KENNEDY 
TOWARD A DIFFICULT DECISION” 
“LONGER A-TEST BAN REJECTED BY U.S.” 
“KENNEDY ORDERS ATOM-BAN EFFORT” 
“KENNEDY TO WARN KHRUSHCHEV VETO PERILS 
DISARMING” 
“PUGWASH CONFERENCES ASSAILED IN SENATE 
STAFF STUDY” 
“RADIATION FOUND AID TO LONGEVITY” 
“SOVIET ULTIMATUM ON ATOMIC PARLEY IS GIVEN 
TO WEST 

U.S. Denounces Russian Stand” 
“Senator Jackson: ‘We have no alternative but to resume 
underground tests at the earliest possible date.” 
“Senator Symington: ‘Soviet delay in reaching agreement 
on nuclear test ban has forced the U.S. to resume testing 
nuclear weapons.’” 


It was also on June 12 that Secretary Rusk’s major policy speech 
was reported. In this speech he rejected the basic Russian proposal of 
three nation control of test inspections but was generally reserved and 
reasonable. The dirty work was left to Holifield, whose trial balloon 
was launched two days later. On that same day (June 14) Holifield’s 
helper, Congressman Price who is chairman of the subcommittee on 
research of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy, blasted the 
scientific advisers of the administration for being too cautious: “Jnstead 
of helping get things started and accomplished the scientific advisers are 
a sort of ‘super no-man’ in league with the Bureau of the Budget.” 
The same day the Times editorialized on the “TNT” approach; that is 
“talk ‘n’ test.” Reston’s column for that day was devoted to powerful 
Senne 2 OS ae ee 
test negotiations. On June 15, the Soviets expressed concern at 
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what they considered a “thinly veiled ultimatum” by Dean. In an open 
ultimatum the same day, Lincoln White, the State Department informa- 
tion Officer, rejected the Soviet proposal to combine test-ban talks with 
al disarmament discussions. That day and the one following were 
unrelieved militancy: 
: “MACMILLAN SCORES SOVIET ON A-TESTS” 
: “STATE DEPARTMENT DENIES STAFF 
REDUCTION AT GENEVA TEST TALKS” 
June 16: “SOVIET REBUKED AT TEST BAN TALK 
Ormsby-Gore Says Moscow 
Bars Effective Negotiation” 

Then, on June 17, the Times gave major headlines to the Kennedy 
note of ultimatum: 

“y,S. WARNS SOVIET IT MAY DROP CURB ON ATOMIC TESTS 

Reply to Khrushchev Insists on Success in Geneva Talks” 
It was the same day that Senator Dodd began all the excitement about 
the hypothetical “Death Ray” neutron device which had, in fact, been 
discussed as early as last autumn when AEC commissioner Murray was 
garing the presidential candidates with it. Another article the same 
day may be interpretable as something to make us a little less nervous: 
“A.E.C. SEEKING CUTS IN ATOMIC WEAPONS; 
PENTAGON OPPOSED” 

But on close reading the article shows that the military wants all the 
nuclear weapons the AEC can produce; the AEC would like to limit the 
numbers but still wants to develop new types. 

The next two days were a cooling off period in which only editorial 
comment kept the need to test before the public. The news was about 
the Washington conference in which the Soviets want to mix test talks 
with general disarmament and we want to avoid it. On the 20th of June 
Dean was again called home from Geneva: 

“DEAN RECALLED FROM ATOM TALKS 
Return to Geneva is Uncertain” 
The next day the Russians laid it on the line: 
June 21: “KHRUSHCHEV VOWS TO RENEW A-TESTS IF WEST 
DOES 
Asserts Soviet Would Raise Arms Spending 

to Match U.S. Military Build-Up” 
The day following (June 22) we eased the pressure infinitesimally and 
then cinched it up again in the same breath: 

“U.S. TO CONTINUE A-TALKS, RUSK SAYS 

Washington Also to Weigh 

Resuming Nuclear Tests” 
That was the same day that the Times published Admiral Strauss’ 
letter which was an impassioned plea for test resumption. On June 24 
the major news was still the stalled arrangements for the summer 
disarmament conference and the uproar in Washington over the neutron 
bomb. One administration official predicted a difficult summer, “replete 
with war talk.” The opinion is still divided about the new “death ray” 
neutron bomb. The only thing near agreement is that the Russians 
might make one so we must make one too — and test it, of course. 

It was on June 26 that Senator Dodd and Hanson Baldwin added 
their weight to the “test now and talk later” school. The 27th was 
quiet; the only demand for test resumption in that day’s TIMES was 
authored by William Burke, national commander of the American 
Legion, in a speech in Fargo, North Dakota. The NEw York Post 
wondered editorially if Roscoe Drummond and Hanson Baldwin could 
have arrived at their identically militant views that we must resume 
testing by “ ... drinking at the same Pentagon fountain?” 

On June 28, the last day I have clipped, the President announced 
that he has ordered a special committee of weapons scientists to deter- 
mine whether the Soviet Union could have been conducting secret 
atomic tests. He made it clear that this study is “a prelude to an 
Administration decision on whether the United States should resume 
nuclear testing.” He also opened the possibility of adopting the “TNT” 
approach advocated by Holifield. The President also announced that 
the United States negotiating team is still remaining in Geneva. But 
Arthur Dean is still in Washington and, although the conference is still 
technically in session in Geneva, it is not apparent whether Dean will go 
back nor how long we intend to continue the negotiations. 

Ok x * 


The progression of this public opinion molding is apparent. Six 
months ago only the extremists were convinced; now virtually everyone 
is, The “fateful dilemma” is no longer “whether to test or not?” It 
is “How soon will the public be softened up sufficiently for the announce- 
Ment of renewed testing?” 

The test moratorium is the only act toward disarmament which 
has been accomplished in fifteen years of efforts. It is a weak and 
fragile thing, not very good and hardly viable; but it is something. 
To reverse this step is to do immeasurable and irreparable harm to the 
Progress of peaceful governmental policies. 


A Scene from an Opera 


All: 


Ist Barker: 


2d Barker: 


Ist Politician: 
2d Politician: 
3d Politician: 


Ist Politician: 
2d Politician: 
3d Politician: 
2d Barker: 


Poet: 


Painter: 


Brokers, 
Politicians: 


Painter: 
Poet: 
Scholar: 


Musician: 
Poet: 
Painter: 
Barker: 
Politicians: 
Musician: 
Brokers: 
Barker: 
Musician: 
Physicists: 


Stocks are up and shares are down 
The Bull chased the Bear all ‘round the town, 
Some gave him gilt-edged stocks 
Some gave him none. 
Ho for Bullion! 
Ho for Bearion! 
Ho for live meat, ho for carrion! 
See the Nation's flag unfurled 
Round the fattest woman in the world! 
No mirrors, tricks, or coritrivances, 
A dime to see Two-Headed Frances! 
Buy your Disposable Home today 
Use it just once and throw away. 


Onward and upward for ever and ever! 
Backward and downward for ever and ever! 


Vote the Party of the Crab. 

We do not boast or rant or blab. 

We go sideways, sideways, sideways. 
We lower taxes! 

We widen highways! 

We go sideways, sideways, sideways . . . 
For the tired Home-maker needing a rest 
Disposable Children are the best. 

They never get sick, they never are spoiled, 
Throw them away when they get soiled. 
Here's the credit plan you seek, 

Buy all you want and have no fears: 

A penny every second week 

For forty thousand years. 


Hear the voices in the dry phlox 
hollow stuffed men 

and that is an Ambiguous Paradox. 
This stress you call a nob 

Depicts the Ego-Ocean; 

This strain you call a blob 

Is my latest Emotion. 


There never was a Depression. 
Self-Expression! Self-Expression! 

| inform the world that | exist. 

My latest research is a list 

Of where, and when, Ben Franklin p....d. 
May | play my violin? 

Round and round the Hill of Sin — 

The stress goes out, the strain goes in— 
Drink Cy-A-Nide and you'll grow thin— 
Support Inflation and we'll win — 

If | played it sadly? 

Nothing ever turned out badly. 

Does your car have a twelve-foot fin? 
Might | play my cello? 

You can fiddle, little fellow. 

You can play us obligatos 

While they drop like ripe tomatoes 

The bombs that we develop. 

You may tell us what to feel, 

And it needn't be too cheery, 

While we watch the Dies Irae 

From our tower of stainless steel . . . 


Ursula Le Guin 
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The American Character 


The classic sketch of the American character 
shows an individual who, no matter how lowly, 
is supreme. Individual initiative, private enter- 
prise, “shirt sleeves to riches” — these are a 
few of the cliches that state the traditional 
theme. 

In Asia reverence for the head of the family, 
not democracy, is the tradition. Yet we seem 
to worship Chiang Kai-shek, even though his 
Kuomintang has stolen much of our aid. 
Russia too has totalitarian traditions; and 
Krushchev, Stalin, and Lenin take their place 
alongside of the Czars. Though (ideology 
aside) there is much in modern Russia to ap- 
plaud, we call everything Russian evil. In 
Africa the tribal tradition is strong. In most 
of the Middle East the landlord represents the 
common good. For he, above all others, is the 
repository of the wisdom concerning the land 
— when to plow and plant, when to harvest. 
While we ridicule the tribe, we not only honor 
— we lavishly finance — the landlord systems 
in the Middle East. Anyone who tinkers with it 
— Mossadegh or Kassim for example — is 
called at once a neo-communist. 

So I gather that it is part of the American 
character to find a little wrong with an ally 
and to find little good in a competitor. 


~~ 

The Americans and the Russians are very 
much alike. Both are outgoing, energetic doers; 
both are builders and dreamers; both are highly 
competitive. When Krushchev is ahead in 
space, we must catch up. This competition is 
so marked that perhaps the way to get our 
filthy and polluted rivers cleaned up is to get 
Khrushchev to make all Russian rivers pure and 
clean. 

~inam 

We speak of the free press. Yet a man with- 
out ten million dollars would have a difficult 
time to establish a printing plant adequate to 
compete with our prominent papers. 

Labor is more and more dependent on unions 
for opportunities to work. 

Automation promises to produce high indus- 
trial activity and high unemployment. The 
human elements in business recede; capital gets 
more and more the preferred position. Auto- 
mation means an increased dependency of 
laboring men on society either for their employ- 
ment or for their sustenance. 

The marshalling of men and women in vast 
bureaucracies of government has been a level- 
ing influence. Big government, big business, big 
unions mean that men and women more and 
more march to a tune played by a few superiors. 

We seem at times to be ruled by industrial 
commissars who set their own standard of the 
public interest and defy the laws. 


~inam~ 
We have been so vastly regimented that 
almost overnight opinion is shaped to fit a 
synthetic image. Mossadegh — the man who 
first brought democracy to Persia’s villages and 
who strived to get a constitutional monarchy 
— became overnight at the hands of our press 


a clown, a demagogue, a neo-communist. 
Kassim — an ardent nationalist — was pictured 
as a tool of communism, when in truth com- 
munism suffered in his regime the worst set- 
back it has known. Castro became the symbol 
of evil; and I da not defend him. Yet the 
forces that produced him, the conditions that 
ee 
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By William O. Douglas 


give his cause momentum, including racial dis- 
crimination and a standard of living probably 
lower than any in the world, go undiscussed, 
unexplored, and not understood. 

There is a great peril in this monotonous 
conformity to which we are subjected. There is 
the risk that we will mistake symptoms for the 
disease and never have the time to deal with 
the conditions that produce catastrophes and 
disasters. 

~inam 

We have also suffered a decline in ethics. 
Government has become a stepping-stone to 
individual advancement in the business or 
industry that the particular agency regulates. 
The Pentagon Official looks forward to the day 
when he is Vice-President of the company do- 
ing business with the Pentagon. The forester 
looks forward to the time when he adds to 
his retirement pay by getting on the payroll 
of the lumber company that he is supposed to 
keep in bounds while he is an official of the 
Forest Service. Other agencies follow the 
same path. 

The vast decay that has permeated our system 
extends to those who exploit our air waves. The 
standard of the public interest seems to be 
more and more the whim or caprice of the 
sponsor who is nervous lest his product be- 
come associated with controversial subjects. 
So a great leveling influence reduces radio and 
television to mediocrity. 


~in~n~ 

While we seem to be caught in bonds that 
hold us tightly, we can escape them if we have 
the will to do it. In spite of the fact that we 
have been vastly regimented, we can keep alive 
within our large communal entities a degree of 
individualism — provided we make a special 
effort. 

When our Declaration of Independence 
speaks of the aim of government it speaks of 
the pursuit of happiness, not of the amassing 
of wealth. We respect property and protect 
it. But the hallmark of our civilization is to 
be found in the rights of privacy, of conscience, 
and of expression, not in our refrigerators, our 
automobiles, or our tractors. We have made 
our pledge to the development of idiosyncracies 
among men. Diversity is the goal. Truth is 
elusive; debate, dialogue, and discourse are 
essential if truth is to be found. At t the political 
level we honor the opposition. At the judici 
level we dignify the dissent. In 
literature we encourage the new 
different — oddities, if you Aargens 
room is where problems are pursu 
horizon — not only nuclear physics, 
Russia, but the rights of man, the sins 
government, the right of the individual to de 
authority, the subordination of the state 
evolution: “The progress from an absolute to 
a limited monarchy, from a limited monarchy 
to a democracy, is a progress toward a true 
respect for the individual.” 
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We have a faith in the equality of men. No 
equality in talents but equality before the lay, 
This concept of equality presupposes that jy 
each person — no matter the color of tis 
skin, no matter his race — there is a spar 
of the divine. 

America has not always lived up to thy 
standard of equality before the law. Discrimins. 
tion on account of race in America 
encrusted in some of our patterns of life just 2 
discrimination on account of caste did jn 
India. But the law has been reaffirmed; anj 
we face the world under the standards that 
the Great Emancipator proclaimed. 

~inm 

We have not kept pace with world affair, 
Truman and Eisenhower taught us to find 
security in arms, not in ideas. For years we 
took massive doses of tranquilizers that helped 
us think that if our society were scourged of 
the so-called “subversive” we could be safe 
behind our Maginot Lines of bombs, bomber, 
and fighter planes. As a result we lost fifteen 
years in the ideological contest, leaving the 
field largely to the communists. We of course 
enjoyed those lush, plush days. While ihe 
world starved, we spent fortunes on weight. 
reducing pills and medicines. As we became 
more complacent, our image, as the world knew 
us, changed. 

Once we were warmhearted travelers, selfless 
missionaries, skippers of fabulous ships, teachers, 
philosophers, and politicians of the Abe Lincoln 
stamp. After 1946 we became people who live 
in the big white houses on the hill, largely 
unconcerned with those who inhabit the slums 
around us. The bomb, the jet fighter plane, the 
tank became our insignia. At a time when we 
needed thousands of men like St. Francis walk- 
ing humbly among the villages of the world, 
we filled resort areas overseas with people who 
only occasionally sniffed the foul air that the 
miserable hutmen breathe. At a time when we 
needed doctors and nurses going abroad to 
establish first-aid stations and hospitals, we had 
generals strut the stage. We poured billions 
of dollars into feudal nations — most of which 
were appropriated by the men in power. We 
became known abroad by the voice of the 
banana company, by the voice of the shipping 
company, by the voice of the oil company. 


first-aid stations, not by 

our schools. The multi- 

we constructed for jet 

fighter planes in Asia and Africa land on 

runways alongside huts so dreary that the 

miserable, illiterate occupants do not have the 
benefit even of aspirin. 

~inan~ 

Our record has not always been inspiring. 

Then we have shown the dark side of our 

character. At times in our history some have 

wanted democracy and liberty dispensed to the 

whites alone. The Negro, the Catholic, and the 

Jew — each has felt the penalty of differing 
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political Meta-Language 





McCarthyism Internationalized 


Once you learn the peculiar semantics of American propaganda, as developed 
by our political leadership and the press, there is hardly a truth you cannot derive 
from their lies and distortions. These semantics have their own logic and grammar 
and once you discover the pattern, there is no difficulty in reading the texts upside 
down so as to return the subject matter to sanity. There is, for instance, no difficulty in 
earning from our press which foreign personalties and movements are definitely non- 
Communist, if you will only remember that our spokesmen are never shy or hesitant 
to designate a foreign Communist leader or movement as such. You will then appreciate 
that each time someone is referred to as a “near-Communist”, “Communist inspired”, 


“Communist tool”, etc., he is definitely not a Communist. The terms “n 


“ool”, etc., are imputed to adversaries absolute- 
ly immune from outright “accusations” of being 
Communists. The qualifying adjectives, adverbs, 
suffixes or prefixes are always vague enough to 
render all denials indefinite. They are terms 
of proximity and as such are strictly relative 
and subjective. 

There is no one in existence about whom it 
could not be said that he is a “near-Communist” 
or a near-anything-else. “Near” is not a 
definite measurement that can be outright 
confirmed or denied. Were the Australians to 
contend that the United States is a near-the- 
Kremlin country, they could justify this with 
the shorter distance between the U.S. and the 
Kremlin compared to their own distance. In 


Canadians of the Northeast, and the Italians 
of the Atlantic seaboard. 

America has faced the world since World 
War II pretty much as in those ugly periods 
it faced our own non-conformists. We have 
not been a colonial power but we have had a 
colonial attitude. The world, we thought, must 
be remade in our image. The man out of step 
with American free enterprise was a dangerous 
man. That intolerance of ours was close 
competitor to the communist; each demanded 
its particular type of conformity. 

That is one side of us — the dark side. 
There is another side which repudiates these 
parochial bigotries. This other side of the 
American character tolerates minorities and 
encourages pluralistic tendencies. Those Ameri- 
cans who have this characteristic will feel at 
home in almost any area of the world. They 
will be able to perform a unique role in world 
affairs. The American is an improvisor, an 
inventor; and his genius extends to politics as 
well as to science. 





~inam 

Our genius in politics has new demands on 
it these days. Now that the cult of force is 
obsolete, we need all the inventiveness we can 
command to work out honorable and practical 
solutions to the intricate international problems 
that beset the world. 

I hope that America’s only dream of empire 
will be the common good of humanity. I hope 
America wiil come to realize that her strength 
is not in fire power but in ideas of justice, 
tolerance, equality. We have a decisive role to 
play; and we have on our side assets which 
will make it easy for us to win the contest. We 
have the Declaration of Independence, Abraham 
Lincoln, and the Bill of Rights. Each of these 
bespeaks tolerance even for those we dispise. 
One expression of tolerance would be feeding 
the people of the world — even those who have 
been taught to despise us. One place to start 
is Red China where the rice bowls are getting 
empty. Offering to feed even those who differ 
with us would recast America in the image of 
Lincoln — the man who set us a standard 
known the world over but almost forgotten at 
Pe “with malice toward none, with charity 

all.” 


”, “inspired”, 





the socio-political sense such equations of non- 
Communists: with “near-Communists” seem the 
more convincing because it is a fact that every- 
body who strives towards social justice of any 
kind must ipso facto share quite a number of 
social concerns with the Communists. Any 
liberal progressive man therefore, striving for a 
change for the better, must come pretty “near” 
to Communism even if he should be its un- 
compromising adversary. Whether or not he 
comes “near” to being a Communist depends, 
of course, on the meaning injected into the 
word “near”. This is one definition our 
propagandists are careful not to offer whenever 
they resort to the equation of “near-Com- 
munist.” Had they, for instance, clearly 
elaborated the areas of ideological similarity 
between a Mossadegh and the Communists, it 
would emerge that his “near-Communism” was 
utterly unobjectionable to many non- or anti- 
Communists. 

Other propagandistic terms such as “tool of 
the Communists” wear an even heavier 
semantic armor against denial or refutation. 
Being someone’s tool in the political sense 
implies a possible unawareness as to the actual 
‘role one is fulfilling. Whatever such an 
individual’s intentions, his actions are alleged to 
serve the interests of an unacceptable outside 
force. Since the implication is that he, the 
“tool”, does not necessarily know he is being 
used, he is automatically disqualified from 
judging his relation to the outside force he is 
alleged to be serving. His denial, therefore, 
becomes utterly unenlightening and unauthori- 
tative. The stigma so created will stick to him 
no matter what and for as long as it is 
propagated. Accordingly, some American com- 
mentators display the “objectivity” of believing 
that Dr. Fidel Castro is not a Communist and 
does not intentionally serve the interests of the 
Soviet Union. Since his “near-Communism”, or 
being a “tool of the Communists”, is alleged 
to be an unconscious relationship, these com- 
mentators carry their propagandistic message 
to people who might not fall for the obvious 
falsity of outright accusations of Communism. 
These people may be impressed by Castro’s 
patriotism, sincerity and truthfulness. Yet 
these admirable qualities would not inspire 
them to favor Castro, since he is presented 
as an unconscious servant of Communism. 

The American propagandist puts himself in 
an absolutely immune position. He establishes 
himself as the sole reliable judge over the 
foreign leader’s relationship with Communism. 
Neither the foreign leader nor the Communists 
may know a thing about the alleged link 
between them, yet the link is declared to exist. 
The only one qualified to discern it or to issue 
a confirmation of its severance is the propa- 

These methods of classifying foreign leaders 
are an exact copy of and derivative from the 
domestic political stigmatization resorted to 
in the United States. In their more extreme 


versions, these domestic applications are known 
as McCarthyism. Subtler versions have often 
proved quite acceptable even to determined 
anti-McCarthyites. The McCarthys, Estlands, 
Walters, Dodds and Hoovers claim to possess 
some mysterious quality of discerning Com- 
munists and “anti-Americans” even when no 
one can share their “knowledge.” Their “anti- 
Americans” and “tools of foreign conspiracies” 
are not exculpated by their own unawareness 
of the role imputed to them. Nor would the 
foreign power, allegedly served by the 
“offenders,” need to know about the service 
it is getting from them. In effect, this presents 
a picture of a spy or a saboteur for a foreign 
power who does not know that he is a “spy” 
or a “saboteur”; nor does the country for whom 
he is alleged to spy or commit sabotage. This 
has been the unique quality of McCarthyism 
and all its numerous political successors. 

Among those who have applied the McCarthy 
technique to the international scene are people 
who vehemently oppose its domestic version; 
it is a mark of a conscience that ends at the 
national frontier. Criticism of domestic Mc- 
Carthyism has often been so sophisticated as to 
display full consciousness of the psychological 
and semantic manipulations involved. Such 
sophistication makes it impossible not to discern 
the same psychological and semantic manipula- 
tion when applied internationally. 

Neither in the Eisenhower nor in the Ken- 
nedy Administration did McCarthy and that ilk 
have many friends in the State Department. 
In fact, State Department officials often com- 
plain about the unfavorable image of America 
created abroad by political witch-hunts. Yet, 
what they condemn domestically as intolerably 
injust, they practice internationally in the name 
of American patriotism. A patriotism that 
displays such double standards is all too 
reminiscent of the internal loyalties which 
distinguish criminal gangs. 

The long-range damage to America wreaked 
by McCarthyism Internationalized is incal- 
culable. Not only does the U.S. Government 
gain the international reputation of a patho- 
logical liar, but the technique foments an 
unbridgeable clash between America and all 
self-asserting forces of peoples the world over. 
Time and time again it is being proved that 
the punishment of being branded an “enemy 
of America”, a “near-Communist” or a “Com- 
munist tool” does not suffice to hold at bay 
people who rebel against their own misery. 
When they are confronted with the choice 
between continued subjugation to exploitive 
interests and American opposition, they in- 
evitably prefer the latter alternative. The 
Chinese Revolution did not crumble when it 
could proceed only in spite of America. Nor 
did the Cuban. In Iran we “succeeded” for 
the moment not only to subvert the Revolution 
but even to gain a forty per cent share in the 
exploitive oil interests, previously held by the 
British. But it is illusory to believe that we 
have actually defeated the Iranian Revolution. 
Its ultimate success is neither in doubt nor 
remote. When it reasserts itself, after this 
temporary halt, this revolution will have no 
choice but to proceed in spite of us and if 
need be, against us. If we then “greet” it once 
more with the undiscriminating distortions of 
McCarthyism Internationalized, we shall suffer 
a double defeat: a new progressive force will 
have emerged in the world, forced by our own 
actions to be antagonistic to America; and 
people the world over will once more wonder 
about the sanity of our political semantics. 
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Basically, education is a means to survival; 
survival, if not of the individual, then of the 
tribe or race. This statement does not ade- 
quately characterize education; but it reminds 
us that, if any system of education does not 
make for survival, nature soon eliminates it 
together with its victims. 

Since survival is for living, education is a 
means to living. This includes making a living; 
but it includes no less living as a human being, 
materially, socially, intellectually, esthetically, 
and, in a large sense, spiritually. It includes 
all this not merely for the future but in the 
present, while the education is going on. In- 
deed, living as a human being requires that 
education, formal or informal, be always going 
on. 

Thus education, like true democracy, seeks 
to develop every person to be his best; which 
explains why true democracy is, of all forms 
of government, the most educational. 

How is each person to be developed, through 
teaching and learning, to be his best? 

Most people used to assume, and some still 
do, that education develops “the Faculties of 
the Mind” as physical exercise develops the 
muscles of the body. It followed that a 
college was a mental gymnasium; the students 
took history to strengthen the Memory, mathe- 
matics to improve the Reason, natural science 
to increase the Power of Observation, and so 
on. Experiments, however, by James, by Thorn- 
dike, and others failed to support that view. 
Their results suggested that the study of history 
develops not a general power but only whatever 
habits, memories, and other reactions are 
learned in studying history; that the study of 
chemistry develops only what habits, memories, 
and other reactions are learned in studying 
chemistry; and likewise in the other fields. The 
logical conclusion is that we can hope not to 
develop General Powers but to learn, as we 
shall see, reactions. 

This conclusion so replaces the traditional 
Order of Mental Powers — the Memory, the 
Reason, and so on — with a lot of concrete 
reactions that it may seem to make any real 
education, as contrasted with bit learning, 
impossible. Thus it might seem to follow that 
elementary learning is merely a way to gain 
diversion, social approval, and perhaps prizes 
for being a good pupil; the only real vocational 
learning is learning on the job; and the only 
learning useful in life is learning from Dame 
Experience, who is of all teachers the most 
impressive, limiting, and, as Franklin said, dear. 

The actual conclusion, fortunately, is not so 
poor. We seek to develop not general powers 
but reactions, yes; but the term reaction covers 
much. It covers habits, feelings, attitudes, 


Dr. Taylor has been Professor of Psychology at Smith 
College, Northam Mass. since 1926. He is the 
author of many articles in professional journals, of three 
monographs as well as of the : Readings in 
Abnormal Psychology and Mental Hygiene, 1926; Morton 
Prince and Abnormal Psychology, 1928; and Dynamic and 
Abnormal Psychology, 1954. 
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memories, insights, and imagined and reasoned 
ideas. Therewith it covers facts, principles, 
systems, techniques, and even the character of 
the person; in that, psychologically, as the 
person himself has learned and applied them, 
all of these, whether simple or complex, and 
particular or general, are reactions. 

The conclusion also allows for identical 
reactions in different situations. (This statement 
is more schematic than exact, in that perhaps 
no two psychological reactions are precisely 
alike, and “the whole individual” comes more 
or less into every reaction; yet, schematically, 
the statement may serve our purpose.) 

For example, if playing basketball involves 
some of the same perceptions, movements, or 
stratagems that are required in playing volley- 
ball, then learning to play basketball should 
help somewhat in learning to play volleyball 
(except for some points of interference into 
which we cannot go here). In this sense, the 
conclusion allows for “transfer of training.” 

Everyday experience and recent experiments 
show clearly that a learning situation can 
develop reactions which help in other learning 
situations. Thus, one can learn a lot about 
driving a car or piloting a plane by practicing 
certain reactions while lying in bed or sitting 
in a dummy frame; and one can learn algebra 
in such a way that one can solve problems 
not only in formal algebra but in various 
situations that require the same method of 
reasoning. Thus reactions learned in the 
academy can be applied to life. Indeed, the 
academy exists to enable its tenants to work 
out, far better than they could in the confusion 
of daily life, reactions that are useful in daily 
life; useful not merely for making a living, 
except in vocational education, but in Spinoza’s 
sense that whatever enables one to be affected 
by more things and to affect more things, what- 
ever increases one’s powers of body and 
mind, is useful for man. 

Granted that such identical reactions can 
carry over into other situations, the task of 
education is to develop the very reactions that 
will carry over and be most useful, whether 
for making a living, or for living, or, ideally, 
for both. 

What are those reactions? 

Apparently they are the most useful habits, 
feelings, attitudes, facts, principles, systems, 
techniques, and character. All of these terms 
are broad and overlapping; yet each of them is 
worth emphasis. 

Habits, of course, include how to hold a 
pencil, to spell a word, to recite a telephone 
number, to speak well, to stick to a task until 
it is done, and so on and on. 

Feelings include liking really desirable things, 
and disliking undesirable things. 

Attitudes are general reactions like being 
tolerant, reasonable, and devoted to truth. 

Facts are sometimes scorned as more rote 
learning, pedagogical items, or uneducational 
clutter. Facts can be just such nonsense. 


Significant facts, however, when learned, ther, 
by become memories, mental habits, which ate 
satisfying in themselves and useful in varioy 
situations. We know of no thoughts and 1 
reasonings without memories, facts; though 
and the facts that come out in application rei. 
force one another; and without facts the, 
can be no matured feeling, attitude, Principle, 
system, technique, or character. Trees ap 
facts, and we may think that we know them 
scientifically or esthetically, without knowing 
the forest that they compose. The forest, too, 
is a fact, and we may think we know it withoy 
knowing its trees. In truth, to know the forey 
helps us to know the trees, and the trees, th 
forest. 

Principles are broadly applicable, genera, 
conceptual statements of facts, feelings, o 
attitudes, or a combination of these. Facts 
when related to principles, or to other facts 
in systems, become well learned; and principles, 
when applied to particular facts, become well 
learned. 

Systems relate facts to facts, principles to 
principles, and the facts and the principle 
to each other. Thus systems embody widely 
applicable reactions. 

Techniques include ways to keep physically 
and mentally fit, to arouse interest, and to 
maintain morale; economy of effort, motion, 
and materials; orderly procedures of investiga. 
tion, evaluation, and conservation; and many 
special skills, like how best to learn, to meet an 
examination, to use instruments, and to enlist 
cooperation. 

Character reflects habits, feelings, attitudes, 
facts, principles, systems, and techniques, so 
far as these have been assimilated by the 
individual. 

To shorten this list of most useful reactions, 
let us note that feelings and attitudes that are 
focused and developed through learning reduce 
to mental habits. Likewise, systems reduce to 
mental habits, facts, and principles. Character 
reduces to all the foregoing. Thus we can say 
that the task of education is to develop the 
most useful habits, facts, principles, and 
techniques. 

In vocational education, this means most 
useful for getting a living; and in liberal educa- 
tion, most useful for living. True, living de- 
pends ultimately upon making a living, and the 
practical arts together with philosophy have 
brought forth and nourished the liberal and fine 
arts. At the same time, making a living is 
pointless without living, and the liberal and 
fine arts have always nourished and enlightened 
the practical arts. Thus the liberal and fine 
arts, though not immediately so practical as 
the practical arts, are not less realistic and, in 
the long run, not less practical. From here on 
we shall be concerned only with liberal educa- 
tion. 

For liberal education, in what fields of study 
are the most useful habits, facts, principles, 
and techniques to be learned? 

To answer this question prefectly would 
require going beyond all men’s subjective 
impressions to objective truths which remain 
not surely revealed as such. We may, however, 
consider some gropings (sic). 

R. W. Livingston, in A Defense of Classical 
Education, 1916, argued that scientists can 
give us knowledge of science but not of man 
and his problems. Every one, he said, must 
judge political issues; and we learn about man 
from observation in the world and from study- 
ing the humanities. 

Brand Blanshard, in his editorial foreword to 
Education in the Age of Science, 1959, sug- 
gested that education means “a disciplined sense 
of values and a disciplined power to think. 
Both types of discipline can be supplied by the 
humanities . . . The second kind can be gained 
from science also.” 
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A U-2 STORY WITHOUT A JET 
Max Frankel of THE NEw YorK TIMES is 
obviously convinced of the unperceiving in- 
anity of his readers. In the June 17th issue 
of the TiMEs he published “a special” on the 
Czechoslovak diplomat Miroslav Nacvalac, who 
exchanged compromising charges with United 
States authorities. The “special” gave both 
yersions of the case; the one by the American 
authorities, and the one by the Czech diplomat. 
There is no doubt that the reporter wanted 
his readers to accept the American version. 
Yet, acquainted with the two contradictory 
accounts, no sane mind can possibly do that. 
We have no means of examining the charges 
and counter-charges directly. But nothing pre- 
vents us from judging the two versions as we 
might judge the plot-credibility of two short 
stories. If the American officials who briefed 
the press on Mr. Nacvalac’s alleged spy 
activities were telling the truth, they were doing 
the poorest possible job of telling. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Nacvalac was lying, his literary 
ability was so brilliant as to lend full versimili- 
tude to his account. Of course, it is much more 
probable that the contrasting degrees of 
credibility in the conflicting stories were due, 
not to a discrepancy in literary talents, but to 
the fact that one party had the simple and easy 
task of recounting facts while the other had the 
treacherous assignment of thinking them up. 








THE WAY WE SEE IT 


It just does not make any sense that the 
chief of a foreign spy ring would seek a rendez- 
vous with American counter-spies and with a 
political defector from his own country for 
some never explained purpose. That the 
occasion, rather, was an attempt to enroll the 
diplomat’s services for American espionage is, 
at least literarily speaking, much more con- 
vincing. 

Indeed, the unlikelihood of the American 
version was so obvious that one hardly needed 
to be impressed by the believability of the 
Czech’s contradictory story. 

It is difficult to speculate on what the 
American officials and editors expected from 
the publishing of both versions. Do they be- 
lieve the American mind to be so thoroughly 
brainwashed and prejudiced that it cannot dis- 
cern the difference between inept fictions and 
obvious facts, or do they count on a readership 
so utterly demoralized that it would knowingly 
embrace a falsehood in the name of “patriot- 
ism?” 


WHAT MEANS “YES”? 


The United States Government is weigh- 
ing a plan to seat representatives of China in 
the United Nations without expelling Chiang 
Kai-shek’s delegation. 

. a basic element in the plan was the 


assumption that Peiping would turn the 
offer down.” (N. Y. Times, June 24). 


* * * 


Adlai Stevenson, upon returning from his 
Latin American tour, reported that the U.S. 
role in the recent invasion of Cuba was un- 
popular. He said: “The principle of non- 
intervention is a religion” in Latin America. 
This is the same Stevenson who not long ago, 
in the U.N., kept denying any U.S. inter- 
vention in Cuba... 

os * * 


Remember? — Only recently a committee 
of prominent citizens accepted, with the 
encouragement of President Kennedy, Dr. 
Castro’s proposal to release the American- 
sponsored-but-Cuban-captured invasion force in 
return for 500 bulldozers as indemnification to 
Cuba. When Castro rejected an offer amount- 
ing to 10% of the amount involved in his 
“accepted” offer, he was denounced by the 
American committee and the press for 
“reversing” himself. 


* * * 


President Kennedy keeps being frank about 
his reliance on American para-military activities. 
Soon we will hear protestations that the 
capture of American saboteurs somewhere 
where they did not belong was nothing but a 
“lie” of “anti-American propagandists” .. . 














Both of these statements express a respect for 
the humanities that, after a great decline, seems 
now widespread and growing. It seems to be 
growing among the faculties of professional 
schools, as they say they want their entering 
students to have had not a specialized but a 
liberal, general (second comma to show apposi- 
tion), education. The same respect for the 
humanities seems to be growing among college 
professors, journalists, commentators, states- 
men, and other intellectual leaders, as they 
observe world political conditions, the general 
uncertainty about values, and students’ search 
for values. It seems to be growing also among 
the people at large, as many of them follow 
discussions of national ideals, attend art ex- 
hibitions, and buy (among other things) paper- 
bound biographies, histories, classics, essays, 
and works on philosophy and religion. 

Blanshard does recognize some educational 
values in science. So do the faculties of pro- 
fessional schools, the intellectual leaders, and 
the general public. Apparently, the ever-crowd- 
ing-and-shrinking world is maturing people to 
appreciate both the humanities and science in 
education. 

Blanshard would not, however, confine the 
student of science to laboratory work. In his 
view, study of the laboratory and mathematical 
techniques of discovery is necessary to under- 
stand those physical sciences which are rela- 
tively unimportant for general education; but 
such laboratory and mathematical study is un- 
Necessary to understand the sciences of man 
and society, those which are most important for 
general education, and unnecessary to under- 
stand what is important in biology, physiology, 
and geology for general education. 

Whether or not that analysis is best, evidently 
neither the humanities nor science has a 
monopoly of the most useful reactions. Values 
are indeed emphasized in the humanities, but 
they arise in science too, and science offers 
ways to measure them and, above all, to test 
them. Modern, scientific, (comma for apposi- 
fion) psychology (which is not synonymous 
with Freudianism) offers important knowledge 


of man, his values, and his thinking. The think- 
ing that is required to solve problems and trace 
connections in literature or history is the same 
kind of thinking that is required in physics or 
chemistry. Many essential habits of study, 
feeling, and attitude, and significant facts, 
principles, and techniques can be learned in 
history, botany, music, physics, or any other 
field. 

True, there is more constant concern with 
values in literature and history than in physics 
and chemistry; also, literature and history lack 
the precise controls and quantitative results of 
physics and chemistry; and any one field must 
lack much that is offered in other fields. The 
various fields, however, have enough in 
common to make selection for education turn 
less upon formal boundaries between fields 
than upon just what habits, facts, principles 
and techniques are available within those several 
boundaries, in the interrelationships between 
fields, and, as understood along the way or 
ultimately, in the natural unity of all the fields. 

This conclusion should free us somewhat to 
assess the various courses — reading, lecture, 
nonlaboratory, laboratory, special, survey, de- 
partmental, and interdepartmental; to revise 
them; and to give examinations in them, in 
terms of the most useful offerings. 

Assessment and revision of basic courses in 
science are well under way. In the Bulletin of 
the American Association of University Pro- 
fessors for June, 1960, Bentley Glass cited the 
reports of the President’s Science Advisory 
Committee; the curriculum studies of the 
American Institute of Biological Sciences; the 
consequent new textbooks, films, and television 
and laboratory programs in science for second- 
ary schools; and the coming spread of these 
efforts into college teaching. 


As such assessment and revision of courses 
proceed, we may be moved to coordinate all 
basic courses in the secondary school and the 
college to eliminate the present duplications 
that reduce interest and to include the inter- 
stitial plots that are overlooked, and yet to 
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remain flexible and alert for new developments 
and organizations of knowledge. 

Perhaps we can agree, too, that all educated 
persons should have in common not only 
reading, writing, and arithmetic but also basic 
physical and biological science, social science 
and the liberal and fine arts. This basic pro- 
gram, though demanding, should not be regi- 
menting if the reasons for the program are 
understood by all the students, classes are 
sectioned according to ability, free discussion 
is maintained throughout, and the students can 
look forward to using the basic program for 
choosing and doing well in their fields of con- 
centration. Mastery of basic material does not 
mean mental enslavement. Mark Van Doren, 
in his Liberal Education, 1943, observed truly 
that the liberal arts are liberating, and that they 
require and develop intellectual virtue. He 
might well have added that science, too, is 
liberating, and requires and develops intellectual 
virtue. 

To quote Van Doren: “Character at its 
best, thought Woodrow Wilson, is a by-product 
of hard work well done; and he meant intel- 
lectual work.” “Our sincerity depends upon 
our knowledge. Morals cannot be better than 
thought.” “It is the present in all its vastness 
that makes us serious, that makes us moral and 
religious.” “The educated person is gentle, 
but he is at the same time a tough spirit.” 

The educated person is alive. Thus he wants 
to conserve the goods, material, social, intel- 
lectual, esthetic, and spiritual, that have been 
developed; to develop further goods; and so to 
do his part in evolution, to help evolution. 

How far teachers and students can achieve 
these goals depends always upon knowledge 
and materials inanimate and animate, including 
the teachers and the students. Nevertheless, as 
Van Doren remarked, “what can be done will 
be done as artists do things, with skill and 
thorough care, and with a reverence not hostile 
to high spirits.” 

The outcome should show, as Aeschylus said, 
that “the wise have much in common with one 
another.” 
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ne Answer Is Yours... 


Were it not for the substantial financial sacrifice of Prof. 
id Mrs. Linus Pauling, there would not have been an August 
jsue of THE MINORITY OF ONE. This would have meant the 
end of this publication. In order for us to retain second-class 
mailing privileges and the opportunity of placing copies on 
sewsstands throughout the country, we may not omit publishing 
ssingle issue. Without second-class mailing privileges and news- 
sand distribution, the publication would be doomed. 


Many of our subscribers have helped us financially to carry 
THE MINORITY OF ONE thus far. There are prospects that by 
qutumn several promotional programs will be under way to 
ese our financial burden. Until then, however, the continuance 
of TMO depends directly on whatever its subscribers will do 
for it. We cannot possibly keep appealing for help to those 
who have already made substantial sacrifices. There are, how- 
ever, many individuals who have not as yet responded to our 
utgings, although in many cases neither their verbal enthusiasm 
nor their financial means are less than those of the friends who 
have helped us concretely. 


For the time being we must be able to count on at least a 
$1,200 monthly subsidy. Without it, there is no way to bridge 
the gap that still divides us from solvency. A few additional 
members in The Friends of The Minority of One, in the Life 
Friends and Sponsoring Friends categories, would suffice to 
remove the threatening question-mark over TMO’s future. Or, 
could it be that even some of our “enthusiasts” are so indifferent 
that our being silenced would not pain them? The answer to 
this question cannot come from us... 


—The Editor 





MEMBERSHIP CATEGORIES IN THE 
FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE 
Life Friends contributing $1,000 
Sponsoring Friends ” $ 500 

Sustaining Friends ” $ 250 
Supporting Friends e $ 100 
Contributing Friends " $10-50 per year 
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P.0. Box 544 
Passaic, N. J. 
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Statement of Purpose 


Man's eternal quest for ever more rewarding and social experiences 
of living is challenged by the prevailing danger of still another war. 
Posing the greatest physical peril to the human species in its entire 
history, another world war would bring final defeat to man’s ambition 
to evolve a high spiritual, intellectual and social content. Without such 
a content the phenomenon of living would be void of purpose and 


Anti-war sentiments are as old as war itself. Their failure, up to 
now, to eliminate war dramatizes how serious and ominous are the 
obstacles in the path of those who see no task greater than the prevention 
of war. If we are to succeed, where other generations have failed, 
we must master the ability of unbiased thinking about the issues that 
divide mankind; we must reject nationalistic prejudice and rationalizations 
that perpetuate two antagonistic camps of nations, each self-righteously 
identifying the other as the villain. Honest self-criticism, unadulterated 
by national favoritism, is therefore a national virtue on which world 
peace itself may hinge. The individual’s part in this is to assert himself 
intellectually, socially and politically. Unless he rejects the hypnotic 
influences of a totalitarian mass psychology, he renders himself incapable 
of acting for the preservation of peace. 

The sole and ultimate purpose of all the activities of THE 
FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE will be to contribute to the 
preservation of peace everywhere. The activities of THE FRIENDS 
OF THE MINORITY OF ONE will address themselves to social 
problems directly or ultimately weighing in the balance of war and 


THE FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE, as a foundation, 
has no specific political message and no loyalty other than peace and 
all that serves peace, specifically including independence of thought. 
You and I are the minorities of one if only we do not fear our 
thoughts. Our thoughts may collide, or they may coincide or com- 
plement each other, but even then let us each remain a minority of one. 

True to this tenet, neither membership in nor activities on behalf 
of THE FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE will indicate an 
explicit or implicit endorsement of individual views expressed in any 
publications the foundation might sponsor. 

THE FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE will sponsor the 
magazine The Minority of One and such publishing and public activities 
as will serve the preservation of peace. The editor of The Minority of 
One, M.S. Arnoni, will retain full editorial independence. 

For these lofty goals we call on men and women everywhere to 
join the ranks of THE FRIENDS OF THE MINORITY OF ONE and 
to support sincerely our efforts on behalf of peace. 

Prof. Daniel M. Berman Dr. Stuart Kabnick 
Bishop Clarence E. Duffy, D.D. Ava Helen Pauling 
W. H. Ferry Prof. Linus Pauling 
Rev. Stephen H. Fritchman Prof. Ernest B. Zeisler 


(0 ENCLOSED IS MY CONTRIBUTION OF $______.TO YOUR PUBLICATION FUND. 


O ALSO ENTER GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS AT THE RATE OF $4.00 PER YEAR FOR: 


0 ENTER MY SUBSCRIPTION FOR 
1. NAME 


3. NAME 








0 1 year—$5.00 (In Canada $5.25) 


O 2 years—$9.00 (In Canada $9.50) St. & No. 


St. & No. 








City 


City 














(Zone) (State) (Zone) (State) 


4. NAME 





St. & No. 








City 





(Zone) (State) 


City 





(Zone) (State) 





O ENROLL ME AS A 





City 


Acknowledge gift subscriptions in the 





FRIEND IN THE FRIENDS OF THE 
MINORITY OF ONE 


Back issues available at 50c per copy. 


(Zone) (State) name of 





(0 I further suggest you mail free sample copies to the parties listed by me separately. 
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The Molina Case 


By Clarence E. Duffy 


In September 1960, while Fidel Castro was 
attending the U.N. General Assembly in New 
York, Francisco Molina, a Cuban residing in 
the U.S. A., got involved in a fight in a New 
York restaurant. The fight was provoked by 
a group of anti-Castroites who came to the 
restaurant prepared and looking for trouble. 
In the melée a gun was fired; the stray bullet 
passed through the shoulder of a participant 
in the brawl, then struck Magdalena Urdeneta, 
a nine year old visitor from Venezuela. She 
died the next day in a New York hospital. 


The Rt. Rev. Clarence E. Duffy, D.D. is an _ active 
member of the Molina Defense Committee, 154 Nassau 
Se., Room 832, New York 28, N. Y. = 

*On June 29th, General Sessions Judge Mitchell D. 
Schweitzer sentenced Molina to a prison term of twenty 
years to life. 


That same evening the New York police 
were searching for Molina, who was described 
by them as “the Hook, one-handed Castro 
fanatic,” a “pro-Castro strongarm man,” and 
a “leader of a pro-Castro goon squad.” Molina 
lost his right hand in an industrial accident 
some years before and uses an artificial hand. 
This made him easy to remember and to 
identify as the killer, whether he was or not. 

The same day, Lincoln White, a spokesman 
for the State Department, commented on the 
case. He announced that “this kind of criminal 
activity will undoubtedly shock people through- 
out the free world. This Venezuelan girl was 
the innocent victim of an aggressive attack by 
adherents of the Castro regime.” Aiming at 
achieving the desired shock of “people through- 
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out the free world,” the American authoriti, 
were intent on any misrepresentation of fac, 
that would serve this political end. 

It was obvious that the Venezuelan child ws 
the innocent and unfortunate victim of a stray 
bullet intended for someone else and fire, 
either by an adherent of or by an opponent o 
the Castro regime. Her death under circyp. 
stances similar but unrelated to a political iggy. 
would by no means be presented as a pp. 
meditated murder. The person responsible fo, 
the killing would be tried and indicted fo, 
something less than first degree murder. 

But Castro and Khrushchev were in Ney 
York, giving the “free world” a hard tin. 
when the killing occurred. The dead girl wa 
propagandistically exploited as an alle 
deliberate target of an “aggressive attack by 
adherents of the Castro regime.” In such a 
atmosphere, Molina’s chances for a fair trial 
were slim indeed. 

After his arrest, Molina was not allowed to 
exercise his constitutional rights. He was placed 
on trial for first degree murder and convicted 
for second degree murder.* The Central Intel. 
ligence Agency intervened in the trial to pre. 
vent the cross-examination of prosecution wit. 
nesses regarding their activities in Florida and 
elsewhere. Such cross-examination would have 
revealed the highly relevant fact that the 
witnesses had been flown for the trial from 
U. S.-sponsored pre-invasion camps. 

One of the witnesses for the prosecution, who 
identified the accused as the person who fired 
the gun, admitted that the District Attorney 
told her not to worry about her impending 
sentence on a narcotics charge if she testified 
against Molina. Another witness admitted that 
he had been threatened with deportation if 
he did not identify Molina as the killer. A 
leading prosecution witness, Humberto Triana, 
later admitted that he had given false testimony 
in the case. At the trial he testified that he 
saw Molina with a pistol. Later in Cuba, a 
a prisoner captured in the invasion fiasco, 
interviewed by the attorney for the defense, he 
admitted that he did not see Molina with a gun, 
but had testified to this effect under the prompt- 
ing of Assistant District Attorney Herman. 

This writer certainly does not condone vio- 
lence nor the carrying or using of weapons in 
violation of the law. Whoever killed Magda- 
lena Urdeneta should be punished after due 
process of law. This position is quite unrelated 
to one’s support of or opposition to the Castro 
regime. The point of immediate concern is 
that a man (regardless of his politics) has been 
prevented from exercising the full extent of his 
constitutional rights and deprived of the full 
extent of constitutional guarantees. The state 
has treated him in a lawless manner. It did 
not permit its questionable evidence to be 
questioned and examined. 

Regardless of whether he is pro- or anti- 
Castro, communist, capitalist or fascist, Chris- 
tian or atheist, Francisco Molina and everyone 
else in the U.S. A., when accused of a crime 
must be tried strictly in accordance with due 
process of law. They must never be used as 
pawns in a political game and no political 
expediency may influence the judicial process. 
Their political views and activities may not be 
allowed to provide a justification for the curtail- 
ment of their constitutional rights and 
guarantees. What the law allows them, the 
courts must award them. 

In the prevailing political hysteria in the 
U.S. A., we all too often allow prejudice to 
replace the rule of law. We are afraid; and 
instead of meting out justice, we often become 
childishly and ruthlessly vindictive. The demo 
cratic ideals and principles incorporated in our 
Constitution should render us immune to such 
tendencies to miscarry justice. 





